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Worcestershire   would   be   the   next   step   in   the   same direction.
Events moved with their apparent independence of psychological changes. The leading figures played their own parts in their own ways. The Prime Minister showed vision, Mr. Baldwin showed an instinctive sense of right direction, and Lord Curzon turned his face obstinately against the times. The Foreign Secretary was bored by Reparations. He would have wrangled until the Resurrection day over one pearl in the Orient, but an insane France, a crippled Germany and a delirious Europe fighting like tradesmen over base lucre did not appeal to his "grand temperament." Mr. Baldwin had settled the American Debt and Lord Curzon wished the Prime Minister to deal himself with Reparations. The Turkish question would continue to occupy his time.
Unexpectedly the Prime Minister showed signs that his public life was drawing to a close. Almost at the moment when the three statesmen were proceeding to occupy themselves with their respective tasks, Mr. Bonar Law was taken from them. His health gave way in the Spring of 1923. He was away from duty for some time and then took a sea voyage. In April, Lord Curzon had heard a rumour of his resignation while he was himself taking a cure on the Continent. He immediately wrote to enquire as to its truth, and was assured by Mr. Bonar Law that he hoped his health would recover. During his voyage, however, Lord Curzon returned to London to preside over the Cabinet. He was the senior and most influential member of the Government. "It was natural," wrote Lord Zetland, "that Lord Curzon's friends should be telling him that the crowning ambition of his life was about to see fulfilment/1 i
On May xyth, Sir Thomas Horder visited the Prime Minister in Paris, and found him no better for his rest. He discussed his plans with Lord Crewe at the Embassy
lLord Ronaldshay, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 349.